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of view is both legitimate and indispensable. Thought, moreover, is not a 
mere epiphenomenon of nature, it is constitutive of reality. The real 
world is an intelligible system, a world of rational relations, and itself ex- 
pressive of reason. Thus it is essentially moral, for morality is just reason 
in action. From this teleological conception of the world, Signor de Sarlo 
readily passes to a theistic interpretation of the universe. Perhaps he does 
not quite sufficiently consider what stumbling-blocks may lie in the way of 
this transition. Nineteenth century idealists have ever been very ready to 
treat a reference to the Absolute as a solution for any metaphysical puzzle. 
Signor de Sarlo is most acute in his criticism of the Hegelian doctrine of 
the relation of the individual consciousness to the Absolute Reason. But 
is not his own theism open to the objections, so long ago raised by Spinoza 
and perhaps never adequately met, to the attempt to represent the Infinite, 
the whole, as being moral in any intelligible sense ? His discussion of 
freedom as opposed to ' physical necessity ' does not appear to the present 
critic to contain anything new or convincing, and the attempt to rehabili- 
tate the doctrine of innate or intuitive moral ideas does not seem satis- 
factory. As a whole, however, the work is well worth careful study, and 
should not be neglected by anyone who is interested in watching the cur- 
rents of contemporary philosophical speculation. 

E. Ritchie. 

Lts principes du positivisnte contemporain. Par Jean Halleux. Paris, 

Ancienne Librairie, Felix Alcan, 1895. — pp. 351. 

This book is a statement and criticism of Positivism as found in the 
works of Comte, Mill, Taine, and Spencer. The author is very systematic 
in his procedure, giving us, by way of introduction to the critical work, 
three chapters devoted respectively to general outlines and definitions, to 
the logical evolution of Positivist principles, and to the historical develop- 
ment of the same. There are, says M. Halleux, two kinds of thinking, the 
Empirical and the Speculative ; the first is the method of Observation and 
deals with the concrete, contingent facts of experience ; the second is the 
method of Reflection upon the abstract and necessary relations of ideas. 
Now Positivism is Empiricism ; but, more than that, it is an Empiricism 
hostile to Speculation — an Empiricism which denies validity to any element 
of thought which is not empirical. The central principles of the school are 
(1) a Sensational Nominalism, which has come down from Teleso; Des- 
cartes, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and Condillac, and (2) a Phenomenalism, 
which may be traced to Kant and Hume. The first of these principles in- 
sists upon the ' given ' of sense as the only source of knowledge, and 
denies the validity of all attempts to 'think ' it out of its particularity ; the 
second repudiates all reality beyond the conscious state itself, and thus 
confines knowledge within the world of phenomena. Knowledge, then, 
has to do only with sense-particulars ; its aim is to classify these in their 
relations of coexistence and sequence ; and all attempts to explain or gen- 
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eralize, to find causes and substances, are vain abstractions. This position 
seems to M. Halleux not wholly false, but rather an exaggeration of the 
truth. It is true that all knowledge comes from sense, but yet by reflection 
upon this we do reach general principles which are valid. It must be ad- 
mitted that sensuous knowledge is by nature imperfect and external, failing 
to reach the ' inner nature ' of things, but still there is a reality to be known, 
and in some measure our thought gets at the nature of that reality. 

The reasoning by which these conclusions are reached is neither very 
original nor very convincing, but there is in it a smack of individuality which 
often gives it interest. The main line of argument is somewhat as follows : 
sensuous knowledge is external and phenomenal, because in any object of 
knowledge, e. g., a man, all the sensuous qualities are continually passing 
away, while the man himself remains ; there must then be an inner nature, 
an essence, not revealed to sense, which is the nature of the thing in itself, 
and remains ever the same. But secondly, an examination of general 
thinking reveals the fact that it is just such an essence as this which it 
seeks to know ; our concept ' man ' is that of the type, the genus, which is 
ever identical with itself, even though it constantly appears in the multi- 
tudinous accidents of sense. It follows therefore that general thinking, in 
part at least, escapes phenomenality and strives after the essential nature 
of things as they are. Here is a very satisfactory conclusion, but the way 
to it does not seem wholly clear or unobstructed. One would ask, first, 
for more light upon the statement that the * type ' or * essential nature ' 
which remains the same throughout a man's life is the true nature of the 
man in any other sense than is any passing modification of his being. 
And secondly, if the sensuous qualities do not reveal the true nature, it is 
not at all evident how the concept, which is avowedly only an abstraction 
from these, can do so. 

Alex. Meikxejohn. 
Brown University. 

The Gospel According to Darwin. By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., 
M.D. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1898. — pp. 241. 
As might be inferred from the title, The Gospel According to Darwin 
is a comparison of modern theology, especially that of the Calvinistic type, 
with the conclusions deduced by the author from the theory of Darwinism. 
In place of the modified Manichaeism of Dante and Milton, it proposes to 
instal the doctrine of the actual effective omnipresence and omnipotence 
of the good. In opposition to the dogma of total depravity, it calls atten- 
tion to the fact that vice is for the most part but virtue misapplied. Current 
views of death it would rob of their horror, by showing that they are based 
on misunderstanding or exaggeration. Finally, in contrast with the hope 
of "an indefinite prolongation of our petty personal existence," we are 
pointed to the glory of membership in the Choir Invisible. The exposition 
of these familiar doctrines cannot be pronounced either critical or coherent 



